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and is uncongenial to many minds. Not unnaturally,
the trained members of the Intelligence Service
gravitate towards (a), and as the War progressed
that tendency became the more marked. In the
Egyptian Expeditionary Force the delicate duty of (b)
fell gradually into the hands of uninstructed officers
who confused military with civil administration busi-
ness. So long as General Head-quarters remained in
Cairo, Intelligence (&) was adequately controlled by
wiser and more experienced heads; but once the
Commander-in-Chief had departed to Palestine, the
branch left in Egypt without guidance usurped
authority which fundamentally it was incapable of
exercising.

Contre-espionage in Egypt grew up in desultory
fashion. In close association with the civil administra-
tion of the country. Press and Postal censorship had
been established, and enemy subjects and suspected
Egyptians deported or interned. But little more than
those precautions wras undertaken during the early
months of the War. Head-quarters in Cairo had no
staff to spare for ancillary Intelligence duties, and the
Government shrank from entering uninvited into fresh
responsibilities. Egypt waited until the summer of
1915 to acquire her first lesson in espionage work*
There arrived then in Cairo a member of the British
Legation in Greece, an officer of outstanding per-
sonality and of exceptional flair in intelligence work.
Unhappily, the chief German Agent in Athens,
thwarted at every turn, had succeeded eventually in
getting rid of a more skilful rival. Hurrying across to
Egypt to repiece the broken fragments of his various
enterprises, this singular genius established a fresh
agency, which he called the Eastern Mediterranean
Special Service Intelligence Bureau.1 But the early

1 An air of mystery enveloped * Emsib }, as the Bureau familiarly
was known. The staff spoke of their chief only as * R *: his name was